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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
By Arthur Symons 
I 



BAUDELAIRE'S genius is satani- 
cal; he has in a sense the vision of 
Satan. He sees in the past the 
lusts of the Borgias, the sins and vices of 
the Renaissance; the rare virtues that 
flourish like flowers and weeds, in brothels 
and in garrets. He sees the vanity of the 
world with finer modern tastes than Solo- 
mon; for his imagination is abnormal, and 
divinely normal. In this age of infamous 
shames he has no shame. His flesh endures, 
his intellect is flawless. He chooses his 
own pleasures delicately, sensitively, as he 
gathers, hisVexbticFZeurs du Maly in itself 
a.worldj neitHer a Divina Commedia nor 
Une ComiUieHurhaine, but a world of his 
' own fasfepmiig^^^^ 

His v#i|P[y^iinaginative passion, with 
his instiScfe of inspiration, are aided by a 
determines w^^^ an inten- 

sity of rfcoriceptioii, an implacable inso- 
lence, ari: accurate sense of the exact value 
of every word. In the Biblical sense he 
niight h:a\fe said of his own: verse: "It is 
bone of ririf Koiie, drid flesh of my flesh." 
the woi:K,;WtRe man, is subtle, strange, 
c6mpIe:S:^m8rbid, enigmatical, refined^ par- 
adoxicaLl,^ spiritiial,;animal. To him a scent 
means more than a sunset, a perfume more 
than a flower, the tempting demons more 
than the unseductive angels. He loves lux- 
ury as he loves wine; a picture of Manet's 
as a woman's fan. 

Fascinated by sin, he is never the dupe 
of his emotions; he sees sin as the Original 
Sin; he studies sin as he studies evil, with 
a stern logic; he finds in horror a kind of 
attractiveness, as Poe had found it; rarely 



in hideous things, save when his sense of 
what I call a moralist makes him moralise, 
as in his terrible poem, Une Charogne. He 
has pity for misery, hate for progress. He 
is analytic, he is a learned casuist, whom 
I can compare with the formidable Span- 
ish Jesuit, Thomas Sanchez, who wrote 
the Latin Aphorismi Matrimonio (1629). 

His soul swims on music played on no 
human instrument, but on strings that the 
Devil pulls, to which certain living pup- 
pets dance in grotesque fashion, to un- 
heard-of rhythms, to the sound of violins 
strummed on by evil spirits in Witches' 
Sabbats. Some swing in the air, as hanged 
dead people on gallows, and, as their bones 
rattle in the wind, one sees Judas Iscariot, 
risen out of Hell for an instant's gratifica- 
tion, as he grimaces on these grimacing 
visages. 

Les Fleurs du Mai is the most curious, 
subtle, fascinating, and extraordinary 
creation of an entire world ever fashioned 
in modern ages. Baudelaire paints vice 
and degradation of the utmost depth, with 
cynicism and with pity, as in the poem I 
have referred to, where the cult of the 
corpse is the sensuality of asceticism, or 
the asceticism of sensuality: the mania of 
fakirs; material by passion. Christian by 
perversity. 

And, in a sense, he is our modern Catul- 
lus; in his furies, his negations, his out- 
cries, his Paganism, his inconceivable pas- 
sion for woman's flesh; yet Lesbia is for 
ever Lesbia. Still, Baudelaire in his Frart" 
ciscae meae Laucfe^, and with less sting but 
with as much sensual sense of the splen- 
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dour of sex, gives a magnificent Latin eu- 
logy of a learned and pious modiste, that 

ends : 

"Patera gemmis corusca, 
Panis salsus, mollis esca, 
Divinum vinum, Francisca." 

And he praises the Decadent Latin lan- 
guage in these words: "^Dans cette mer- 
veilleuse langue, le solecisme et le barba- 
risme me paraissent rendre les negligences 
forcees d'une passion qui s'oublie et se 
moque des regies/' 

Don Juan aux Enjers is a perfect Dela- 
croix. In Danse Macabre there is the uni- 
versal swing of the dancers who dance the 
Dance of Death. Death herself, in her ex- 
treme horror, ghastly, perfumed with 
myrrh, mixes her irony with men's insan- 
ity as she dances the Sabbats of Pleasure. 
He shows us the infamous menagerie of 
the vices in the guise of reptiles; our chief 
enemy Ennui is ce monstre delicat. There 
are Vampires, agonies of the damned alive; 
Le Posside with his excruciating cry out 
of all his fibres : mon cher Belzibuth! je 
f adore! And there are some, subtler and 
silent, that seem to move, softly, as the 
feet of Night, to the sound of faint music, 
or under the shroud of a sunset. 

Les Fleurs cfuMaZare grown in Parisian 
soil, exotics that have the strange, secre- 
tive, haunting touch and taint of the 
earth's or of the body's corruption. In his 
sense of beauty there is a certain revolt, a 
spiritual malady, which may bring with it 
the heated air of an alcove or the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of the East. Never 
since Villon has the flesh of woman been 
more adored and abhorred. Both aware of 
the original sin of V unique animal— the 
seed of our moral degradation— Villon 
creates his Grosse Mar got and Baudelaire 
Delpbine et Hippolyte. Yillon's is a scul- 
lion-wench, and in the Ballad a Brothel 
as infamous, as foul, as abominable as a 
Roman Lupanar surges before one's as- 



tonished vision. And this comes after his 
supreme, his consummate praise of ruin- 
ous old age on a harlot's body: Les Regrets 
de la Belle Heaulmiere. It is one of the im- 
mortal things that exist in the world, that 
I can compare only with Rodin's statue in 
bronze: both equal incarnations of the 
symbolical conception that sin brought 
shame into the first woman's flesh. 

"Qui m'en reste-il? Honte et P^che:" 

cries each mouth, cries to the end of 
earth's eternity. 

In Baudelaire's Femmes Damnies there 
is the aching soul of the spirit's fatal mala- 
dy: that sexual malady for which there is 
no remedy: the Lesbian sterile, perilous 
divinisation of flesh for flesh, virginal or 
unvirginal Qesh with flesh. In vain desire, 
of that one desire that exists beyond all 
possible satisfaction, the desire of an utter 
annihilation of body with body in that 
ecstasy which can never be absolutely 
achieved without man's flesh, they strive, 
unconsumed with even the pangs of their 
fruitless desires. They live only with a life 
of desire, and that obsession has carried 
them beyond the wholesome bounds of 
nature into the violence of a perversity 
which is at times almost insane. And all 
this sorrowful and tortured flesh is con- 
sumed with that feverish desire that leaves 
them only a short space for their desire's 
fruitions. 

II 

Certain of these Flowers of Evil are 
poisonous; some are grown in the hotbeds 
of Hell; some have the perfume of a ser- 
pentine girl's skin; some the odour of 
woman's flesh. Certain spirits are intox- 
icated by these accursed flowers, to save 
themselves from the too much horror of 
their vices, from the worse torture of their 
violated virtues. And a cruel imagination 
has fashioned these naked images of the 
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Seven Deadly Sins, eternally regretful of 
their first fall; that smile not even in Hell, 
in whose flames they writhe. One con- 
ceives them there and between the sun 
and the earth; in the air, carried by the 
winds; aware of their infernal inheritance. 
They surge like demons out of the Middle 
Ages; they are incapable of imagining 
God's justice. 

Baudelaire dramatises these living im- 
ages of his spirit and of his imagination, 
these fabulous creatures of his inspiration, 
these macabre ghosts, in a fashion utterly 
diflPerent from that of other tragedies — 
Shakespeare, and Aristophanes in his sa- 
tirical Tragedies, his lyrical Comedies; yet 
in the same sense of being the writer where 
beauty marries unvirginally the sons of 
ancient Chaos. 

In these pages swarm (in his words) all 
the corruptions and all the scepticisms; 
ignoble criminals withotlt convictions, de- 
testable hags that gamble, the cats that 
kre like men's mistresses; Harpagon; the 
exquisite, barbarous, divine, implacable, 
mysterious Madonna of the Spanish style; 
the old men; the drunkards, the assassins, 
the lovers (their deaths and lives); the 
owls; the vampires whose kisses raise from 
the grave the corpse of its own self; the 
Irremediable that assails its origin: Con- 
science in Evil ! There is an almost Christ- 
like poem on this passion Xe Reniement de 
Saint-Pierre, em almost satanic denuncia- 
tion of God in Abel and Cairij and with 
them the Evil Monk, an enigmatical sym- 
bol of Baudelaire's soul, of his work, of all 
that his eyes love and hate. Certain of 
these creatures play in travesties, dance 
in ballets. For all the Arts are transformed 
transfigured, transplanted out of their 
natural forms to pass in magnificent state 
across the stage: the stage with the abyss 
of Hell in front of it. 

"Sensualist" (I quote a critic), "but 
the most profound of sensualists, and, fu- 



rious of being no more than that, he goes, 
in his sensation, to the extreme limit, to 
the mysterious gate of infinity against 
which he knocks, yet knows not how to 
open, with rage he contracts his tongue in 
the vain eff'ort." Yet centuries before him 
Dante entered Hell, traversed it in imag- 
ination from its endless beginning to its 
endless end; returned to earth to write, 
for the spirit of Beatrice and for the world, 
that Dinna Commec/ia, of which in Verona 
certain women said: 

"Lo, he that strolls to Hell and back 
At will I Behold him, how Hell's reek 
Has crisped his beard and singed his cheek." 

It is Baudelaire who, in Hell as in earth, 
finds a certain Satan in such modern 
hearts as his; that even modern art has an 
essentially demoniacal tendency; that the 
infernal pact of man increases daily, as if 
the Devil whispered in his ear certain sar- 
donic secret. Here in such satanic and ro- 
mantic atmosphere one hears dissonances, 
the discords of the instruments in the Sab- 
batts, the bowlings'/ of irony, this ven- 
geance of the vanquished. 

I give one sentence of Gautier's on 
Baudelaire. **This poet of Les Fleurs du 
Mai loved what one wrongly calls the style 
of decadence, which is no other thing than 
the arrival of art at this extreme point of 
maturity that determined in their oblique 
suns the civilisations that aged: a style 
ingenious, complicated, learned, full of 
shades and of rarities, turning for ever 
backward the limits of the language, using 
technical vocabularies, taking colours from 
all the palettes, notes from all the key- 
boards, striving to render one's thought in 
what is most ineff'able, and form in its 
most vague and evasive contours, listen- 
ing so as to translate them the subtle con- 
fidences of neurosis, the passionate confes- 
sions of ancient passions in their depravity 
and the bizarre hallucinations of the fixed 
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in idea/* He adds: "In regard to his verse 
there is the language already veined in the 
greenness of decomposition, the tainted 
language of the later Roman Empire and 
the complicated refinements of the Byzan- 
tine School, the last form of Greek art fal- 
len in delinquencies/* See how perfectly 
the phrase la langue de faisandie suits the 
exotic style of Baudelaire ! 

Yet, tainted as the style is from time to 
time, never was the man himself tainted: 
he who in modern verse gave first of all 
an unknown taste to sensations; he who 
painted vice in all its shame; whose most 
savorous verses are perfumed as with sub- 
tle aromas; whose women are bestial, 
rouged, sterile, bodies without souls; 
whose Litanies de Satan have that cold 
irony which he alone possessed in its ex- 
tremity, in these so-called impious lines 
which reveal, under whatever disguise, his 
belief in a mathematical superiority estab- 
lished by God from all eternity, and whose 
least infraction is punished by certain 
chastisements, in this world as in the next. 

I can imagine Baudelaire in his hours 
of nocturnal terrors, sleepless in a hired 
woman's bed, saying to himself these 
words of Marlowe's Satan: 

"Why, this is Hell, nor can I out of it 1'* 

in accents of eternal despair wrenched 
from the lips of the Arch Fiend. And the 
genius of Baudelaire, I can but think, was 
as much haunted as Marlowe's with, in 
Lamb's words, "a wandering in fields 
where curiosity is forbidden to go, ap- 
proaching the dark gulf near enough to 
look in." 

ni 

Has Baudelaire V amour du mal pour le 
mall In a certain sense, yes; in a certain 
sense, no. He believes in evil as in Satan 
and God — ^the primitive forces that govern 
worlds: the eternal enemies. He sees the 



germs of evil everywhere, few of the seeds 
of virtue. He sees pass before him the 
world's drama: he is one of the actors, he 
plays his parts cynically, ironically. He 
speaks in rhythmic cadences. 

But, above all, he watches the dancers; 
these also are elemental; and the tragic 
fact is that the dancers dance for their 
living. For their living, for their pleasure, 
for the pleasure of pleasing others. So pass- 
es the fantastic part of their existence, 
from the savage who dances silent dances 
— for, indeed, all dancers are silent— but 
without music, to the dancer who dances 
for us on the stage, who turns always to 
the sound of music. There is an equal 
magic in the dance and in song; both have 
their varied rhythms; both, to use an im- 
age, the rhythmic beating of our hearts. 
It is imagined that dancing and music 
were the oldest of the arts. Rhythm has 
rightly been called the soul of dancing; 
both are instinctive. 

The dance is life, animal life, having its 
way passionately. From the first it has 
mimed the instincts. The dance, then, is 
art, because it is doubly Nature: and if 
Nature, as we are told, is sinful, it is doub- 
ly sinful. Even the waltz has a fatal 
rhythm, that shows us the very pattern 
and symbol of earthly love. Here is Nature 
(to be renounced, to be at least restrained) 
hurried violently to a point of absolute 
passion. And the art of dancing, in its very 
essence, symbolises life; with so faithful a 
rendering of its actual instincts I So the 
art of the ballet awaits us, with its shad- 
owy and real life, its power of letting hu- 
manity drift into a rhythm so much of its 
own, and with ornament so much more 
generous than its wont. 

And something in the particular ele- 
gance of the dance, the scenery, the avoid- 
ance of emphasis, the evasive, winding 
turn of things, and, above all, the intel- 
lectual as well as sensuous appeal of a liv- 
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ing symbol, which can reach the brain one, the picture lasts only long enough to 

through the eyes, in the visual, concrete, have been there: and the dancer, with her 

imaginative way, has seemed to make the gesture, all pure symbol, evokes from her 

ballet concentrate in ijself a good deal of mere beautiful motion, idea, sensation, all 

the modern ideal in matters of artistic ex- that one need know of events. There, be- 

pression. Nothing is stated, there is no in- fore you, she exists, in harmonious life; 

trusion of words used for the irrelevant and her rhythm reveals to you the soul of 

purpose of describing; a world rises before her imagined being.— EngKsfc Review. 



"YE ARE ALL DROPS OF THE SAME OCEAN' 
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'^ By Aelfrida Tillyard 

God is the ocean. When the winds of Time 
Beat on the surface of that ageless sea. 
Nations arose. Crested and girt with foam. 
Proud with the might of the resistless wave. 
In restless clash they strove. And he who rose, 
White-crowned, to dance an instant in the sun, 
Higher than allthe rest, broke, crashed, swung down 
Forgotten in the dark translucent deep. 

Night o'er the sea. The winds have furled their wings; 
The turbid foam half-dreaming shrinks to rest, 
.Wave curled. on wave, and crest on shattered crest. 
Until the last faint irised bubble dies. 

Cahn as creation's dawn, the sea unruffled lies. 



